XSB2C-1  — It's  the  Navy's  new  dive-bombing  sensation —Test  Pilot  Bill  Ward  at  the  stick 


HOW  DOES  IT  FEEL  to  dive  straight  down  from  several 
miles  up?  Bill  Ward  knows.  He's  the  test  pilot  who  put  this 
amazing  new  Curtiss  dive  bomber  through  her  paces  for  the 
Navy.  That’s  Bill  (left,  above)  smoking  his  (and  the  Navy 
man's)  favorite  cigarette.  He’ll  tell  you— 


"YOUR  EARS  CRACKLE  and  pop.  You  think,”  says  Bill, 
"the  whole  world's  trying  to  squeeze  the  daylights  out  of 
you.  You  think  maybe  they  have,  if  things  go  a little  foggy 
or  dark  when  you're  pulling  out  of  your  dive.”  After  a ride 
like  that,  a Camel  tastes  mighty  welcome. 
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THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning 
Camels  contains 

28 % LESS 
NICOTINE 


than  the  average  of  the  4 other 
largest-selling  brands  tested  — less  than 
any  of  them  — according  to  independent 
scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  4 other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested  — 
slower  than  any  of  them 
— Camels  also  give  you 
a smoking  plus  equal, 
on  the  average,  to 

5 EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER  PACK  ! 

R.  .7.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


Test  Pilot  Bill  Ward  shares  the  Navy 
maids  preference  for  the  cigarette 
of  costlier  tobaccos. . .Camel 

SPEAKING  of  tests.  Bill  Ward  adds:  "Those 
recent  laboratory  tests  showing  less  nicotine 
in  the  smoke  of  Camels  only  go  to  prove  what  I’ve 
always  found  in  my  smoking  — Camels  are  milder 
in  lots  of  ways.  That’s  what  counts  with  me.” 
Light  up  a Camel  yourself.  You’ll  know  in  the 
first  few  flavorful  puffs  why,  with  men  in  the 
service*. . . with  the  millions  behind  them  . . . it’s 
Camels.  (:’:Based  on  actual  sales  records  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard.) 
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BUS  STOP  IN  KANSAS 


Dust  covered  everything, , and  Mr.  Higgenhotham  was  mad , 
because  it  got  up  his  nose  and  made  him  want  to  sneeze. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  KSANDA 


ore  than  anything  in  the  world,  Mr  Higgenbotham 
wanted  to  sneeze.  He  had  read  about  dust  storms  before, 
but  he  had  never  realized  that  they  had  them  all  the  time 
in  Kansas.  Certainly  none  of  the  natives  seemed  to  think 
there  was  anything  unusual  about  the  weather,  but  Mr. 
Higgenbotham’s  sinuses  were  clogged  with  dust,  and  there 
was  dust  covering  the  leather  seats  in  the  bus  and  dust  on 
his  hands  and  his  face  and  in  his  hair. 

Mr.  Higgenbotham  had  to  open  his  mouth  to  breathe, 
and  he  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  all  the  dust  that  un- 
filtered by  the  intricate  mechanisms  of  his  nasal  passages 
would  pass  down  into  his  lungs  and  stay  there  forever. 
He  made  one  final  effort  to  sneeze,  but  it  was  no  use.  He 
drew  a large  white  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  as  he 
climbed  out  of  the  Greyhound  and  blew  with  desperate 
energy. 

“Lovely  little  town,  isn’t  it?”  one  of  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers remarked  after  bumping  against  him. 

Mr.  Higgenbotham  lifted  his  miserable  eyes  to  the  one 
story  brick  building  in  front  of  him.  Cautiously  he  glanced 
beyond.  It  wasn’t  even  the  usual  main-street  type  of  town. 
There  were  just  four  corners,  a few  trees  and  a wide  enter- 
prising street  that  went  expectantly  for  a block  and  then 
ended  its  silly  pretense  of  being  a street.  There  were  four 
buildings  on  the  four  corners  and  one  or  two  huddling 
beyond. 

The  building  that  Mr.  Higgenbotham  and  the  other  bus 
passengers  were  entering  was  easily  the  most  important. 
Inside  he  stopped  with  a trapped  feeling  and  looked  back. 
On  the  wide  plate  glass  window  beside  the  door  he  could 
read  the  inside-out  letters:  Something-or-other  RESTAUR- 
ANT. He  didn’t  bother  trying  to  make  out  the  Some- 
thing-or-other, but  he  had  seen  RESTAURANT  from  this 
side  so  many  places  that  he  had  no  trouble  with  it. 

Purposely  he  hung  back,  because  he  didn’t  want  to  have 
to  sit  with  any  of  the  other  passengers,  especially  the  one 


who  kept  making  friendly  advances  and  bumping  against 
him  and  saying,  “Lovely  little  town,  isn’t  it?”  Mr.  Higgen- 
botham blew  his  nose  again. 

He  saw  that  the  handful  of  passengers  had  settled  at  the 
dark  mahogany  tables.  Mr.  Higgenbotham  walked  toward 
the  deserted  white  stools  at  the  counter.  There  were  a few 
booths  against  the  outside  wall,  lost  in  a permanent  shroud 
of  colorless  gloom. 

With  an  air  of  vague  preoccupation  he  dropped  slowly 
onto  one  of  the  stools. 

The  man  behind  the  counter  looked  at  him  without 
enthusiasm,  and  picked  up  the  menu  from  where  it  was 
propped  between  a cracked  white  sugar  bowl  and  a bottle 
of  catsup  and  dropped  it  in  front  of  him.  Mr.  Higgenbotham 
scowled  at  the  blue  cover  and  opened  it  slowly.  He  put  the 
menu  down  flat  on  the  counter  and  drummed  on  the  top 
of  it  with  his  fingers. 

The  man  behind  the  counter  put  a glass  of  water  down  in 
front  of  him  and  retired  to  a position  a few  feet  behind  the 
counter  and  waited.  Mr.  Higgenbotham  tugged  at  his 
lower  lip  and  from  the  corner  of  his  eye  saw  the  one  waitress 
carrying  a tray  with  glasses  of  water  on  it  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  tables  where  the  others  were  sitting.  There  was  no 
use  keeping  up  the  pretense  of  looking  at  the  menu  any 
longer. 

“Hot  roast  beef  sandwich,”  he  said.  He  paused  for  a 
moment.  “And  a glass  of  milk.” 

The  man  nodded  and  disappeared.  Mr.  Higgenbotham 
had  considered  coffee,  had  in  fact  been  at  the  point  of 
ordering  it  when  he  remembered  how  coffee  tastes  in  small 
western  towns.  They  always  said  it  was  the  alkali  in  the 
water.  Damn  it,  with  all  the  million  things  science  was 
doing,  you’d  think  they  could  get  rid  of  the  alkali  in  the 
water.  You’d  think  they  could  at  least  make  a decent  cup 
of  coffee. 

Mr.  Higgenbotham  folded  the  menu  and  laid  it  aside. 
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He  drummed  on  the  counter  again  and  stopped  abruptly  to 
study  himself  in  the  mirror  behind  the  counter.  Although 
he  saw  the  same  face  every  morning — three  hundred  sixty- 
five  days  a year,  he  reflected,  three  hundred  sixty-six  on 
leap  years — he  was  interested  with  a curiously  morbid 
detached  interest  in  the  face  he  saw. 

He  looked  tired.  His  round,  clean-shaven  face  seemed  to 
be  sagging. 

why  shouldn’t  he  look  tired?  He  had  been  run- 
ning around  the  country  for  thirty  years  now  without  ever 
stopping.  It  was  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  to 

Wichita  to He  saw  them  all,  the  cities  and  the 

towns  and  the  hamlets,  as  faces,  cold  lined  faces  made  of 
plaster,  calling  him,  each  in  turn.  They  called  him,  and 
then  they  reached  out  with  long  bony  fingers  and  snagged 
his  poor  tired  body  by  the  neck  and  pulled  him. 

They  called  and  he  had  to  go,  and  his  weary  mind  had 
to  follow  along  with  his  body.  If  he  could  only  stop! 
Mr.  Higgenbotham  halted  abruptly  and  tried  to  retrace 
his  steps  from  this  dangerous  path  of  reasoning.  Soon  he 
would  be  thinking,  what  have  I done  in  my  whole  life 
but  be  a traveling  salesman?  Why  not  admit  it?  I have  a 
name  and  a title,  but  when  I sign  St.  Peter’s  book,  what 
will  I say  about  my  former  occupation?  Traveling  salesman. 
Nothing  else. 

Then  he  would  know  why  he  avoided  those  people  on 
the  bus,  especially  the  man  who  bumped  against  him  and 
made  advances  such  as,  “Nice  little  town,  isn’t  it?”  Be- 
cause the  first  thing  he  knew  the  man  would  be  saying, 
“Say  did  you  hear  the  one  about  the  traveling  salesman 
and  the  farmer’s — ” 

The  man  behind  the  counter  put  the  plate  containing  the 
hot  roast  beef  sandwich  on  the  counter  in  front  of  him. 
He  reached  below  the  counter  and  placed  a fork  and  knife 
beside  the  plate,  with  a sort  of  insinuating  air. 

Obediently  Mr.  Higgenbotham  picked  up  the  fork  and 
held  it  poised  above  the  hot  roast  beef  sandwich.  Something 
was  missing.  He  frowned.  The  man  behind  the  counter 
appeared  and  set  the  glass  of  milk  down  in  front  of  him, 
belligerently. 

Mr.  Higgenbotham  looked  down  at  his  plate  and  jabbed 
the  sharp  prongs  of  the  fork  into  the  soft  bread.  He  wasn’t 
hungry.  He  never  was  hungry  when  he  traveled,  which 
was  all  the  time.  Especially  when  he  traveled  in  busses; 
they  seemed  to  take  away  his  appetite  especially.  Thinking 
of  busses  made  him  look  at  his  watch  to  see  how  long  it 
would  be  before  this  particular  Greyhound  would  go 
streaking  off  through  the  interminable  wastes  and  the  dust. 
There  was  still  plenty  of  time. 

He  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror  and  grinned  faintly. 
His  grin  looked  asinine  because  of  the  piece  of  hot  roast 
beef  sandwich  in  his  mouth,  but  it  was  the  most  genuine 
grin  he  had  had  in  a long  time.  He  had  just  been  thinking 
what  a joke  it  would  be  to  sit  right  here  at  this  counter 
and  let  the  bus  go  its  own  damn  way  to  hell.  Then  he 


would  miss  the  Denver  convention,  and  miss  old  whoever- 
it-was  he  was  supposed  to  see,  and  the  company  wouldn’t 
get  the  contract. 

Everybody  would  be  mad,  because  it  was  an  important 
contract  and  he  would  most  certainly  be  fired.  Mr.  Higgen- 
botham’s  grin  faded  as  he  contemplated  the  enormity  of 
it — the  people  who  would  be  affected,  all  just  by  his  sitting 
here  on  this  stool  for  an  extra  five  minutes. 

That  was  the  thing  that  always  filled  Mr.  Higgenbotham 
with  a sort  of  reverence — the  way  that  life  depended  on 
such  little  things.  He  searched  his  mind  for  a stronger 
word.  Infinitesimal  things,  that  was  it.  Lord,  here  he  was 
sliding  down  another  well-worn  path.  Soon  he  would  be 
digging  little  events  out  of  the  remote  past  and  thinking 
how  if  he  had  done  one  thing  or  another  his  entire  life 
might  have  been  different.  Things  as  insignificant  as  sitting 
here  an  extra  five  minutes.  Things  even  more  insignificant 
and  infinitesimal.  Insignificant  and  infinitesimal.  Mr.  Hig- 
genbotham repeated  the  words  several  times.  He  liked  the 
sound  of  them  very  much. 

£™,  Mr.  Higgenbotham  had  often  reflected,  was  like  a 
train.  Different  peoples’  lives  were  like  different  kinds  of 
trains.  His,  for  instance,  was  an  express.  You  sped  along 
a straight  track  for  a while  and  then  you  came  to  switches. 
You  were  always  coming  to  switches,  and  if  you  went  one 
way  you  took  one  track  and  if  you  went  another  way  you 
took  another,  and  each  of  the  new  tracks  had  switches. 

But  maybe  you  didn’t  get  to  pick  which  track  you  wanted 
to  take.  For  the  first  time  he  dared  to  carry  the  analogy 
further,  and  it  was  like  wading  into  the  ocean  when  the 
water  is  cold.  Maybe  life  was  more  like  a train  than  he  had 
thought.  Maybe  somebody  had  the  switches  all  fixed  in 
advance,  and  sat  back  and  laughed  while  you  grew  lines 
in  your  face  and  your  head  got  bald  trying  to  decide  which 
track  to  take. 

And  all  the  time  the  switch  had  been  set,  and  you  just 
saw  the  other  tracks  going  away  into  the  distance  and 
wondered  where  they  might  have  taken  you,  but  they  could 
never  have  taken  you  anywhere.  Because  all  the  switches 
were  set. 

Mr.  Higgenbotham  had  been  so  intent  on  his  thoughts 
that  he  had  deserted  his  sandwich.  Now  he  picked  up  his 
fork  and  knife  and  began  to  finish  the  last  half.  The  switches 
couldn’t  be  set.  They  simply  couldn’t.  What  would  be  the 
point  to  everything  if  they  were? 

Or  could  they? 

Mr.  Higgenbotham  drank  the  whole  glass  of  milk  at  one 
swallow.  He  studied  himself  carefully  in  the  mirror.  He 
never  drank  milk  like  that.  First  thing  he  knew  he'd  be 
having  trouble  with  his  digestion. 

“Dessert?" 

Mr.  Higgenbotham  could  feel  his  thoughts  suddenly 
burst  and  the  fragments  flee  away  beyond  any  hope  of  his 
ever  reaching  and  reassembling  them.  He  picked  up  the 
menu  knowing  before  he  did  so  what  he  would  order,  and 
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surprisingly  enough  his  thoughts  came  back. 

The  switches  couldn’t  be  set,  a voice  that  definitely  was 
not  his  own  kept  saying.  That  was  what  life  was,  being 
an  engine  and  picking  your  own  tracks.  For  instance 
sitting  here  until  the  bus  had  gone.  That  was  a switch, 
and  it  led  to  a strange,  fascinating  track. 

Sitting  here  until  the  bus  had  gone. 

He  was  conscious  of  the  man  behind  the  counter  standing 
there  waiting,  but  he  defiantly  held  the  menu  and  tugged 
at  his  lower  lip  as  though  this  were  a very  important 
decision. 

And  perhaps  it  was.  Perhaps  even  this  was  a switch. 
After  every  dinner  for  as  far  back  as  he  could  remember, 
Mr.  Higgenbotham  had  ordered  apple  pie.  Suppose  now 
he  ordered  peach?  Certainly  that  would  mean  that  the 
switches  weren’t  set.  Life  hinged  on  things  as  small  as 
that,  as  infinitesimal  as  what  kind  of  pie  he  ordered. 

Mr.  Higgenbotham  felt  very  daring  as  he  toyed  with  the 
idea.  He  tried  to  imagine  himself  as  a great  puffing  loco- 
motive and  look  beyond  the  switch,  and  he  began  to  be 
frightened. 

“Another  glass  of  milk  and  a piece  of  peach  pie,’’  he 
heard  his  own  voice  say  as  though  it  were  something  that 
did  as  it  pleased. 

he  man  behind  the  counter  regarded  Mr.  Higgenbotham 
with  a bored  sort  of  amusement.  From  where  he  was 
standing  he  glanced  at  Mr.  Higgenbotham  now  and  again 
and  watched  the  lines  beside  his  mouth  bow  and  straighten 
as  he  ate  the  hot  roast  beef  sandwich.  With  aloof  indiffer- 
ence he  noted  the  neat  gray  pin-stripe  suit  and  the  small- 
knotted  blue  silk  tie  and  the  white  starched  collar. 

It  struck  him  as  vaguely  curious  that  anyone  could 
travel  through  Kansas  and  still  have  such  an  immaculate 
white  collar.  But  Mr.  Higgenbotham  was  only  one  of  a 
type.  He  knew  the  type,  reflected  the  man  behind  the 
counter,  he  knew  the  type  all  right.  He  knew  all  the  types, 
and  there  weren’t  many.  He  could  tell  soon  as  he  saw  them 
come  in  from  the  bus. 

Most  of  them  were  from  the  cities;  this  little  man  with 
the  round  face  and  the  white  collar  was,  for  instance.  You 
could  tell  them  a mile  off.  They  expected  things  when  they 
were  from  the  city;  they  thought  they  were  still  back  in 
New  York.  You  had  to  tell  them,  buddy,  you’re  in  Kansas 
now. 

Like  this  little  guy  with  the  round  face.  He  was  from  the 
city,  probably  New  York.  They  expected  things,  and  when 
they  didn’t  get  them  they  would  give  him  hell  or  Kansas 
hell  or  they  would  mumble  or  make  funny  little  remarks. 
Like  this  guy  would;  he  was  bound  to  say  something  when 
he  told  him: 

“There  isn’t  any  peach  pie.  Only  apple.’’ 

He  made  the  statement  with  a peculiar  fierce  pleasure, 
then  stood  back  and  waited  for  Mr.  Higgenbotham’s 
reaction.  He  felt  disappointed,  cheated.  It  wasn’t  what  he 
had  expected,  not  what  he  had  expected  at  all.  Either  the 


guy  didn’t  like  apple  pie  or  he  liked  peach  pie  a hell  of  a 
lot. 

It  was  funny  the  expression  on  his  face,  but  the  man 
behind  the  counter  felt  a little  sorry.  It  was  just  that 
Mr.  Higgenbotham’s  face  had  shone  with  a sort  of  eager- 
ness when  he  ordered  the  peach  pie,  and  now  all  the  life 
was  gone  from  it,  and — that  was  a peculiar  way  for  a face 
to  look,  he  thought — it  seemed  to  sag. 

He  felt  as  though  he  should  say  something  more,  but  the 
man  behind  the  counter  was  not  sure  exactly  what.  “Fellow 
over  there  got  the  last  piece  of  peach  pie,”  he  offered. 

He  glanced  over  at  one  of  the  tables  where  a young  man 
sat  by  himself,  and  Mr.  Higgenbotham  turned  a little  on 
the  stool  to  look.  The  man  at  the  table  glanced  up,  and 
Mr.  Higgenbotham  turned  back  hastily.  He  sat  for  a long 
while  without  saying  anything.  He  seemed  to  be  looking 
through  the  man  behind  the  counter,  into  the  mirror  at 
his  back. 

“I’ll  have  a piece  of  apple  pie,’’  he  said  finally. 

He  must  have  hated  apple  pie,  the  man  behind  the 
counter  decided,  the  way  he  ate  it.  But  this  was  western 
Kansas,  not  New  York,  and  you  were  damned  glad  to 
get  apple  pie.  He  began  to  wish  the  bus  would  leave, 
because  he  was  getting  tired  of  watching  the  round-faced 
little  guy  with  the  white  collar  eating  the  apple  pie  as 
though  it  was  something  that  he  had  to  do. 

He  was  glad  when  he  saw  the  others  at  the  tables  get 
up  and  begin  to  leave.  He  glanced  at  Mr.  Higgenbotham 
who  slowly  placed  the  fork  down  on  the  plate,  beside  the 
uneaten  end  crust,  and  drew  a bill  from  his  wallet  and 
held  it  out  in  his  hand. 

He  gave  him  the  change,  and  Mr.  Higgenbotham  slid 
slowly  from  the  stool  and  walked  toward  the  door.  A man 
bumped  against  Mr.  Higgenbotham  as  he  reached  the 
doorway. 

“Lovely  little  place,  wasn’t  it?”  the  man  said  smiling. 

It  was  funny  the  look  that  came  over  the  little  guy’s 
round  face,  as  the  young  man  held  the  door  open  for  him. 
The  man  behind  the  counter  might  have  understood  if  it 
had  been  just  plain  annoyance  or  even  anger,  because  after 
all  it  was  the  fellow  who  had  taken  the  last  piece  of  peach 
pie,  but  there  was  something  crazy  in  the  little  guy’s 
face — fear  it  almost  looked  like. 

Damn  them  all.  He  was  glad  they  were  gone.  He  wiped 
his  hands  on  his  once-white  apron,  and  went  outside  and 
watched  the  last  of  them  climb  into  the  blue  and  white 
bus.  The  little  guy  and  his  chum  were  the  last  to  get  on. 
Mr.  Higgenbotham  looked  behind  him  as  he  stepped  up, 
and  the  crazy  look  in  his  eye  was  gone.  He  just  looked 
tired,  and  his  face  sagged,  and  his  little  eyes  looked  life- 
lessly downward. 

The  young  man  behind  him  let  his  hand  drop  on  Mr. 
Higgenbotham’s  shoulder,  and  he  said:  “Well,  we’re  off  for 
the  wide  open  spaces!”  and  then  the  bus  door  closed,  and 

(Please  turn  to  page  15~) 
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h,  hello,”  she  said.  “Come  on  in.” 

He  stepped  in  through  the  door.  The  air  was  warm  and 
felt  dead  of  all  masculine  touch.  There  were  rugs  all  over 
the  floor,  and  heavy  drapes  at  the  window.  Ever  since 
Mr.  Jessup  had  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  Louise,  the  place 
seemed  funny — only  half  there.  It  was  all  woman — that 
was  it.  No  men  around,  just  drapes  and  rugs. 

”1  have  to  run  upstairs  to  say  goodbye  to  mother,”  she 
said.  ‘Til  only  be  a minute.” 

“Okay,”  he  muttered. 

She  went  through  the  curtains  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  he  heard  her  muffled  step  going  up  the  stairs.  The 
room  came  back  around  him  and  enveloped  him  in  its 
velvet  and  felt.  It  made  him  restless  and  uneasy.  He  shuffled 
his  feet  and  ran  his  finger  under  his  collar. 

How  could  she  stand  it  here?  This  was  probably  what 
made  her  like  she  was — so  quiet  and  far  off.  Imagine — with 
nothing  to  do  all  day  long  but  stay  here  and  be  beautiful. 
She  must  feel  awful  sometimes.  Wonder  if  she  ever  wanted 
to  get  away  from  it— if  she  wanted  to  stop  being  who  she 
was. 

He  didn’t  hear  her  come  through  the  curtain.  She  was 
only  there  when  he  sensed  her  presence  and  turned.  She 
nodded  and  said,  “Are  you  ready?” 

The  cool  of  the  evening  met  them  as  they  went  out,  and 
he  closed  the  door  behind  her,  shutting  out  the  plush  air. 
She  was  waiting  at  the  top  step. 

“Mother  said  she  would  have  liked  to  see  you  tonight 
before  you  left,  but  she  was  too  tired  to  come  down.” 
“That’s  all  right,”  he  said. 

“She  sent  her  love,  and  told  me  to  be  sure  and  have  a 
good  time.” 

He  smiled  and  said,  “I  guess  you  will.” 

She  smiled  too  and  went  on,  “She’s  always  saying  things 
like  that — telling  me  to  go  and  have  a good  time,  so  that 
I’ll  meet  more  people.  She  says  I don’t  get  out  enough.” 
He  looked  at  her  passing  under  the  street  light.  It  was 
the  truth.  She  didn’t  get  out  enough.  She  ought  to  go 


The  storm  crackled , and  hand  in 
hand  they  fled  down  the  quiet  street. 
Tut  she  was  trying  to  run  away 
from  herself  as  well. 

BY  WILLIAM  LAKEMAN 

places  and  do  things.  She  was  pretty  enough  to  go  any- 
where. He  meant  she  was — aw,  but  she  was  here,  walking 
to  the  dance  with  him.  He  could  see  she  was  glad  to  be 
with  him  too.  The  soft  set  of  her  lips  looked  very  red 
against  her  white  face,  and  made  her  whole  being  seem 
out  of  order  when  she  talked. 

“Tohnny,  what’s  that  up  there?” 

“Where?” 

“Right  there.”  She  pointed  along  the  stone  wall  to  a 
few  feet  ahead.  “Oh,  it’s  a cat,”  she  cried  before  he  could 
see  where  she  was  pointing.  “It’s  a black  one.  I love  black 
ones.  They’re  so  quiet  and  shiny.  Look  at  him  sitting  there. 
Isn’t  he  cute?” 

John  stopped  and  looked  at  the  quiet  figure  sitting  on 
its  haunches. 

“Hi,  cat,”  he  said.  The  cat  said  nothing — just  stared 
at  him. 

“I  think  cats  are  cute,”  she  said.  “Don’t  you?” 

“Yeah,”  he  replied.  He  was  wondering  how  long  this 
cat  was  going  to  keep  on  staring. 

“Lots  of  people  don’t  like  them,”  she  went  on.  “Think 
they  bring  bad  luck.  I don’t.  That’s  all  superstition.  How 
can  a little  cat  like  that  hurt  anybody?  He’s  so  noble.” 

He  guessed  he  didn’t  understand  cats.  He  certainly  didn’t 
see  anything  noble  about  this  cat,  or  any  cat  for  that 
matter.  Too  feminine.  That’s  why  girls  liked  them. 

They  were  walking  again,  and  she  was  still  talking  about 
cats.  “Mother  says  she’d  have  a cat  at  home  only  she’s 
afraid  it  would  get  under  her  feet.” 

He  felt  the  corners  of  his  mouth  twitch.  What  was  all 
this  empty  talk  about?  Why  was  she  building  this  wall  of 
chit-chat  about  her?  She  didn’t  sound  normal.  He’d  be  glad 
when  they  got  to  the  dance.  He’d  be  glad  if  she’d  drop 
this  line  she  was  handing  him  and  be  herself.  He  groped 
for  some  thought  to  change  the  conversation  to. 

“Uh,  it’s  a beautiful  night,  isn’t  it,”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  she  replied.  “But  I do  hope  it  doesn’t  rain.  The 
radio  said  that  there  would  be  showers  tonight.  I suppose 
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we  could  get  a ride  if  it  did  rain,  but  it  would  spoil  the 
evening  now.” 

The  devil  take  her.  It  kept  haunting  him.  Where  had  he 
read  it?  Probably  in  a school  book  somewhere.  If  of  herself 
she  will  not  love,  nothing  can  make  her;  the  devil  take  her. 

.She  was  quiet  now.  All  earthly  things  were  quiet. 
The  dance  was  over,  and  they  were  walking  home.  The 
town  was  asleep  and  still.  The  heavens  alone  stirred  and 
rumbled  off  to  the  east. 

An  army  of  clouds  was  coming  up  overhead.  The  moon 
fled  before  it,  taking  up  its  mesh  of  light  like  skirts.  The 
long  phalanxes,  silent  and  formidable,  moved  silently  on. 
Small  sectors  with  white  crests  pushed  on  above  them. 
From  across  the  horizon  came  the  crescendo  of  their  ap- 
proach. There  was  the  rumble  of  caissons,  the  thunder  of 
hooves,  and  the  turning  of  heavily  weighted  wheels.  Far 
off  the  drums  were  sounding. 

“Are  you  afraid?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  she  replied  quickly.  But  she  was  watching  the 
ground,  not  him. 

He  thought  that  she  had  never  looked  so  beautiful  as 
now.  She  had  lost  the  flow  of  talk.  Her  eyes,  when  they 
looked  at  him  now,  seemed  to  have  lost  the  quiet  scrutiny 
of  the  cat  on  the  wall.  She  had  been  lovely  at  the  dance. 
Her  bare  shoulders  had  felt  soft  next  to  him,  and  when 
she  had  laid  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  he  heard  a far 
song  of  sensuous  sleep.  Now,  hearing  the  wind  begin  to 
ruffle  her  dress,  he  felt  very  near  to  her,  and  the  song  came 
back  and  stirred  him  again. 

“What’re  you  thinking  about?”  he  asked. 

”Oh,  nothing,”  she  replied.  “I  was  just  wondering  if 
I’d  had  as  good  a time  as  mother  wanted  me  to.” 

"Fve  had  a wonderful  evening,”  he  said.  “I  could  dance 
with  you  all  night.”  He  took  her  hand,  watching  her  eyes. 
She  turned  away. 

From  above  came  the  sound  of  the  army  passing  through 


the  night.  The  storm  was  approaching — almost  upon  them. 

”1  think  we’d  better  hurry,”  she  said,  and  clutching  her 
dress  with  her  other  hand  she  started  to  run.  He  followed, 
first  reluctant,  then  eager. 

Hand  in  hand,  they  fled  down  the  street  past  the  old 
stone  wall.  It  was  captivating — crazy  and  wild.  Like 
primitives.  Like  something  in  a dream,  they  ran,  and  it 
seemed  to  strip  everything  unessential  from  their  minds. 
There  was  only  himself  and  herself  and  the  feeling  between 
them.  He  was  a Greek  Adonis  fleeing  with  her  to  a wild 
paradise.  Something  far  inside  him  dispatched  itself  from 
him  and  stood  off  saying  that  he  was  naughty,  but  he  only 
laughed  at  it  through  his  back.  The  thunder  roared  down 
about  them,  and  they  ran  on. 

At  the  house  they  stopped  on  the  steps.  The  silence  came 
up  around  them  as  they  stood  catching  their  breath,  and 
he  found  himself  watching  her  and  drawing  upon  her 
beauty  like  a ray  of  the  sun  drawing  moisture  from  the 
water.  She  looked  up  and  he  moved  closer  to  her.  There 
was  a moment  when  his  hand  slid  beneath  her  arm,  poising 
her  body  for  the  kiss  that  followed,  and  then  the  song 
came  back  and  raged  through  him. 

Above  the  watching  clouds  flamed  a sudden  magnificent 
explosion,  splitting  phalanxes  and  shattering  legions.  It 
cracked  the  air  about  them,  dissolving  the  spell  of  the 
song.  She  broke  from  him  and  was  gone  up  the  steps  and 
in  the  door. 

He  felt  suddenly  wiped  out.  His  shoulders  felt  big  and 
top  heavy  like  the  head  of  a tall  tree.  Now  they  were  cut 
off  from  their  strength.  Why  had  she  gone?  He  wanted 
to  put  his  arm  around  her  and  protect  her  from  these  noises. 

Rain  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  looked  up.  There  was 
nothing  but  blackness  above  him.  A deep  hurt  fell  out  of 
the  sky  with  the  rain.  He  began  walking  up  the  street 
feeling  the  eyes  of  the  house  on  his  back.  If  of  herself  she 
will  not  love — . 

The  thunder  rolled  in  his  ears  again,  and  he  walked  on, 
the  rain  falling  at  his  feet. 


Request 


Be  with  me,  dearest,  when  the  light  receding 
Along  the  sun-clad  meadows  of  today, 

Sinks  from  the  hill  and  leaves  the  skyway  bleeding, 

Then  melting  gently,  gently  droops  away. 

Be  with  me  then,  and  though  the  darkness  drown  me, 
Each  word,  each  smile  your  lips  have  formed  shall  glow 
Like  comet-tails  of  paradise  around  me, 

Pointing  me  down  the  way  I soon  may  go. 

The  parson’s  logic  suffers  with  restating — 

It  is  enough,  my  love,  that  we  have  had 
Some  heaven  here  . . . But  come;  the  road  is  waiting. 
We’ve  time,  when  youth  shall  flout  us,  to  be  sad. 

CECIL  MARTIN 
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HE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  do  IlOt 

end  with  supplying  each  year  some  700  graduates  trained 
in  the  sciences,  arts  and  professions.  Through  research  and 
extension,  it  is  rendering  services  in  all  sections  of  ines- 
timable value  to  those  on  the  farms,  in  the  homes,  in  the 
industries  and  professions. 

In  this  short  article,  it  is  possible  to  mention  only  a few 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  University’s  value  as 
a State  agency,  and,  since  health  is  the  most  priceless 
heritage  and  concern  of  all,  let  us  first  consider  what  con- 
tributions are  being  made  in  this  held. 

Maryland  people  can  feel  just  pride  in  the  fact  that 
dental  education  had  its  birth  in  the  University  of  their 
State.  The  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land was  the  first  institution  for  dental  education  in  the 
world,  and  it  has  long  provided  a pattern  for  other  states 
to  follow.  It  has  educated  96  percent  of  all  the  dentists 
now  practicing  in  Maryland. 

A similar  statement  could  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
Medical  School.  This  school  also  is  among  the  oldest  in 
the  country,  and  is  the  State’s  principal  source  of  supply 
for  practicing  physicians,  more  than  50  percent  of  all  the 
doctors  now  practicing  in  Maryland  being  University  of 
Maryland  graduates. 


Closely  allied  with  these  two  Schools,  so  far  as  the 
contribution  to  health  is  concerned,  are  the  University 
Hospital  and  the  School  of  Nursing.  The  Hospital  not  only 
provides  students  of  the  School  of  Medicine  with  facilities 
for  study  and  observation  of  diseases  and  treatments,  but 
it  also  cares  for  thousands  of  bed  patients  each  year,  and 
in  addition  handles  approximately  126,000  visits  to  its 
dispensary,  the  great  majority  virtually  without  cost  to 
the  patients.  The  School  of  Nursing  provides  nursing 
service  for  the  Hospital,  and  also  trains  nurses  for  private 
duty,  public  health  nursing,  and  other  responsible  positions. 

Still  another  School  of  the  University,  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  is  closely  associated  with  health  problems. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  pharmacists  in  Maryland, 
are  graduates  of  this  school,  and  the  importance  of  their 
work  cannot  be  overestimated. 

And  now  let  us  think  of  another  great  profession.  Since 
1869,  the  Law  School  has  been  the  principal  source  of 
training  for  the  legal  profession  in  this  State.  Its  graduates 
include  the  majority  of  the  practicing  lawyers  in  Maryland, 
and  include  at  present  seventeen  members  of  the  State 
judiciary,  two  of  the  three  Federal  judges  in  Maryland, 
both  United  States  Senators,  three  of  the  State's  Congress- 
men, the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Attorney  General, 
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culosis  in  children  comes  from  this  source. 


A STATE  UNIVERSITY’S  DUTIES 
DO  NOT  END  IN  THE  CLASS  ROOM. 
MARYLAND’S  PRESIDENT  DESCRIBES 
UNIVERSITY  FUNCTIONS  THAT  ARE 
SELDOM  CONSIDERED 


the  State  Treasurer,  and  many  other  public  officials. 

The  relation  of  the  University  to  agriculture,  the  basic 
industry  of  the  State,  is  difficult  even  to  mention  in  a few 
words,  it  is  so  varied  and  extensive. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  the  four  principal  functions  of  the 
agricultural  unit.  First,  the  College  of  Agriculture  is 
preparing  men  and  women  to  practice  general  farming,  or 
to  engage  in  any  type  of  specialized  agriculture.  It  is 
educating  men  and  women  to  enter  the  fields  of  research, 
extension,  and  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  Agriculture. 

A second  function  is  the  research  carried  on  under  di- 
rection of  the  Experiment  Station,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government,  whereby  the  frontiers  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  and  the  fundamental  sciences  under- 
lying it,  constantly  are  being  extended. 

Third,  the  Extension  Service,  with  County  Agents  and 
Flome  Demonstration  Agents  in  all  counties,  is  carrying 
directly  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  latest  results  of 
research  and  thus  providing  the  farm  population  with  new 
knowledge  with  which  to  do  their  work. 

As  a fourth  function,  the  University,  through  its  regu- 
latory activities,  is  saving  the  people  of  the  State  millions 
of  dollars  annually  by  prevention  of  loss  by  insect  pests 
and  by  diseases  of  animals  and  plants;  it  is  protecting 
human  health  by  guarding  against  communicable  diseases 
of  livestock  and  unwholesome  food  products;  it  is  im- 
proving the  quality  and  standards  of  farm  products;  and 
it  is  helping  to  maintain  the  guaranteed  quality  of  seeds, 
feeds,  and  fertilizers.  One  illustration  may  bring  home  to 
you  the  value  of  these  services.  After  years  of  patient  work 
in  testing  the  dairy  cattle  of  the  State,  Maryland  was 
recently  declared  eligible  to  be  classed  as  a "tuberculosis- 
free  area."  It  means  a lot  to  know  that  the  milk  delivered 
at  every  home  in  the  state  comes  from  cows  free  of  this 
disease.  What  this  alone  means  to  every  family  may  be 
better  realized  perhaps  when  it  is  remembered  that  medical 
authorities  have  estimated  that  14  percent  of  all  tuber- 


—srl aryland  is  a great  industrial  State,  and  the  Uni  versi  tv 
is  serving  the  various  lines  of  industry  to  the  extent  that 
its  facilities  permit.  Most  directly  associated  with  that 
service  is  the  College  of  Engineering,  which  trains  en- 
gineers to  fill  the  many  demands  for  highly  trained  persons 
in  those  fields,  and  carries  on  research  which  has  vital 
relation  to  industrial  problems.  Also,  by  means  of  short 
courses  for  volunteer  firemen,  local  courses  in  fire  preven- 
tion, courses  for  traffic  officers,  for  mine  workers,  and  the 
like,  this  College  is  touching  the  lives  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  in  the  most  practical  and  helpful  way. 

Space  will  not  permit  reference  to  each  of  the  lines  of 
service  separately,  but  there  is  one  more  which  must  be 
mentioned.  Reference  is  made  to  the  College  of  Flome 
Economics  and  the  training  of  girls  as  our  future  home- 
makers. Through  the  training  at  the  University,  and  the 
work  that  women  and  girls  throughout  the  State  are  doing 
in  their  home  communities  under  the  leadership  of  ex- 
tension workers,  the  fundamental  attributes  and  ideals 
which  have  made  Maryland  great  are  being  maintained 
and  developed.  And  nothing  is  more  far  reaching,  nor 
more  important,  because  our  mothers  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  quality  of  our  future  citizenship. 

The  College  of  Education  and  Summer  School  are  con- 
stantly helping  teachers  improve  themselves  for  service  to 
the  children  of  the  State,  and  are  training  new  teachers. 
Practically  all  the  41  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
the  Maryland  high  schools  are  graduates  of  this  College. 
Likewise,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  provides 
the  fundamental  education  required  in  the  other  colleges 
and  affords  opportunities  for  specialization  in  various  fields, 
such  as  Business  Administration,  Chemistry,  and  Sociology, 
fills  a need  in  our  educational  and  social  life.  In  the  Graduate- 
School,  men  and  women  find  opportunity  to  pursue  in- 
tensified study  in  restricted  fields  and  prepare  themselves 
in  methods  of  research  and  creative  scholarship. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  the  physical  facilities  essential  to 
adequate  service  are  being  provided.  The  Eastern  Research 
Station  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  is  located  in 
a large  building  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  campus,  a great  boon  to  industrial  research.  Co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  providing 
excellent  opportunities  for  research  in  physical  chemistry, 
bacteriology  and  nutrition. 

It  was  once  stated  that  the  campus  of  the  State  University 
is  the  State,  and  to  such  a campus  it  should  render  service. 
This  to  all  intents  and  purposes  now  is  being  done  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  there  is  certainly  no  other 
unit  of  the  State  Government  and  no  other  organization 
that  is  aiding  so  much  in  the  development  of  the  State. 
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FORWARD  PASS! 


IT’S  one  thing  to  pass  the  ball;  it’s 
another  to  catch  it.  One  without 
the  other  is  as  incomplete  as  a maga- 
zine without  advertising. 

Although  we  editors  usually  have 
to  take  a lot  of  kidding  about  our  pub- 
lication, we  know  there  isn't  a per- 
son on  the  campus  who  doesn’t  appre- 

******* 


ciate  the  fact  that  this  magazine  is 
being  published. 

You  may  like  it  for  some  special 
feature  or  merely  because  it  is  your 
college  magazine.  But  whatever  the 
reason,  you  readers  should  remember 
that  we  could  not  continue  to  put 
out  as  good  a magazine  regularly  if 

* * * * * * * 


it  were  not  for  our  advertisers. 

We  think  it’s  only  right  that  all  of 
us  should,  when  buying,  give  first 
consideration  to  the  advertisers  that 
help  support  us.  And  when  making 
these  purchases  be  sure  to  mention 
that  you  saw  it  advertised  in  these 
pages. 

*****  * 
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BY  JOHN  F.  BAWEY 


(-/  ^ ick  Ward  was  just  beyond  the  railroad  underpass  when 
the  man  came  up  to  him.  Nick  had  a half-smoked  cigarette 
in  his  hand,  and  he  puffed  on  it  with  short  nervous  puffs, 
inhaling  the  smoke  and  then  blowing  it  out  into  the  warm 
night  air.  He  was  walking  fast,  though  he  had  nowhere 
to  go;  he  had  just  come  out  to  watch  the  trains  go  past, 
and  now  he  was  walking  back  toward  the  city. 

The  man  was  short,  and  he  had  on  a wonderfully  mis- 
shapen hat  and  walked  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He 
overtook  Nick  from  behind.  The  sidewalk  was  narrow  and 
Nick  moved  to  one  side  to  let  the  man  pass.  Instead  he 
stopped  beside  Nick  and  looked  up  at  him  and  began  to 
talk. 

"Look,”  he  said,  "could  you  let  me  have  a dime  for 
carfare?" 

Nick  blew  the  smoke  from  his  lungs  and  took  a breath. 

"All  I need  is  a dime,”  the  man  said  before  Nick  could 
speak.  "I  just  need  a dime  for  carfare  to  get  to  the  Veterans’ 
Hospital.  I’m  a veteran,  and  I get  free  medical  treatment. 
It’s  my  knee.  See,  it  hurts  bad.” 

He  pointed  to  his  left  knee  and  lifted  that  leg  a little 
as  if  to  show  Nick  how  bad  it  hurt.  There  was  the  smell 
of  liquor  consumed  many  hours  past  on  the  man’s  breath. 
Nick  stepped  back  into  the  weeds  beside  the  sidewalk  to 
let  a couple  pass.  He  puffed  on  the  cigarette  and  blew  the 
smoke  out  quickly. 

‘T’ve  been  walking  a long  way,”  the  man  said  after  the 
couple  had  passed,  "and  I’m  tired  and  my  knee  hurts  bad. 
It’s  killin’  me  to  walk  on  it  any  further.  If  I could  get  a 
dime  for  carfare  I could  ride  to  the  Veterans’  Hospital. 
They’ll  fix  it;  they’ve  fixed  it  before.  I get  free  treatment 
there.” 

Absently  Nick  watched  the  couple  disappear  in  the 
darkness  under  the  railroad  underpass.  Automobiles  were 
passing  on  the  street,  and  their  lights  would  suddenly 
disappear,  and  then  other  lights  would  flash  again  on  the 
road  out  of  the  city.  Nick  looked  at  the  man  and  then  at 
the  sidewalk  leading  into  the  city  and  started  to  speak. 

"I  don’t  like  to  have  to  ask  you,”  the  man  went  on 
quickly,  before  he  could  say  anything,  "but  I’m  broke,  and 
I only  want  to  borrow  a dime.  I’m  not  asking  for  you  to 
give  it  to  me,  I only  want  to  borrow  it.” 

Nick  grinned  faintly,  and  stepped  back  to  let  a woman 
pass.  He  drew  on  the  cigarette  nervously,  and  looked  at 
it.  The  glow  of  the  tip  had  reached  his  fingers.  He  started 


to  throw  it  down,  drew  on  it  deeply  instead  and  then 
dropped  the  short  butt  to  the  sidewalk  and  stepped  on  it. 

"I’m  sorry,”  Nick  said  without  looking  at  the  man. 
"If  I had  carfare  I’d  be  riding  myself,  not  walking.” 

He  began  to  move  away  from  the  man. 

"Say,  have  you  got  a cigarette,  then?”  the  man  asked. 

"I’m  sorry,”  Nick  said,  "that  was  the  last  one.  I’ve 
got  some  tobacco  if  you  have  a pipe.” 

"I  have  some  cigarette  papers,”  the  man  said,  reaching 
into  his  pocket.  The  crease  of  his  pants  had  been  gone  for 
a long  time.  "Here,  here’s  the  cigarette  papers.  I’ll  make 
just  one  cigarette.” 

He  took  the  almost  empty  package  of  tobacco  and  un- 
folded it  carefully  and  poured  a little  of  the  tobacco  on 
one  of  the  papers.  Then  he  tapped  the  tobacco  so  that  it 
made  a line  across  the  middle  of  the  paper  and  rolled  the 
cigarette,  moistening  it  with  his  tongue. 

Nick  looked  at  the  lights  of  the  cars  on  the  road  and 
tapped  his  fingernails  together  until  the  man  gave  back 
the  package  of  tobacco.  A steady  stream  of  cars  flowed 
down  to  the  railroad  underpass  and  disappeared  and  other 
cars  hurried  out  of  the  city  beyond. 

"See,”  the  man  said  as  he  handed  back  the  package, 
"I  only  took  a little,  just  enough  for  one  cigarette.” 

"That’s  all  right,”  Nick  said.  He  glanced  toward  the 
railroad  underpass  and  at  the  red  lights  that  glowed  above 
in  the  railroad  signals,  but  there  were  no  trains  coming 
for  almost  an  hour.  He  started  to  tell  the  man  to  keep  the 
tobacco,  but  instead  he  put  it  in  his  pocket.  "That’s  all 
right.” 

"Thanks,”  the  man  said.  "So  long." 

"Good  bye,”  Nick  said,  starting  to  walk  toward  the 
town. 

"So  long,”  the  man  said. 

Nick  walked  with  quick  long  strides,  and  the  man  whose 
knee  hurt  bad  walked  slowly  behind  him.  A few  blocks 
toward  the  city  Nick  turned  into  a side  street.  He  looked 
up  once  at  the  warm  lights  in  the  houses,  and  for  a moment 
he  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  sounds  from  the  open 
windows.  He  turned  another  corner  and  stopped  for  a 
minute  to  take  a package  of  cigarettes  from  his  pocket. 

He  lighted  one,  and  then  began  to  walk  again  toward 
the  city.  He  walked  very  fast,  and  as  he  walked  he  took 
short,  nervous  puffs  on  the  cigarette,  and  blew  the  smoke 
out  quickly. 
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cMame 

Prison  wasn't  so  bad.  In  the  morning  there  were 
the  birds  to  listen  to,  and  at  night  the  Evening 
Star  to  watch.  And  nobody  ever  called  your  name 

BY  MILDRED  WHITE 


he  lay  lengthwise  on  the  cot.  The  weave  of  the 
blanket  made  her  bare  legs  itch.  Streamers  of  sunlight  from 
the  small,  barred  window  made  the  dust  particles  shine  as 
they  circulated  through  it.  Her  uniform  clung  to  her  moist 
body.  A fly  hummed  around  her  ear.  She  felt  the  feathery 
tickle  of  its  feet  on  her  cheek.  With  the  back  of  her  hand 
she  brushed  it  away,  pushing  her  hair  back  from  her  face 
at  the  end  of  the  gesture.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  musky 
smell  of  dust.  The  fly  settled  on  her  face  again,  but  she 
made  no  movement  to  disturb  it.  She  was  asleep.  Its  back 
legs  rubbed  across  one  another.  It  flew  up  and  lit  again. 
Then  lost  interest  and  was  gone. 

She  was  at  home  again,  sitting  on  the  hill  that  over- 
looked the  garden.  The  sun  had  gone,  but  the  horizon  was 
a shining  oriental  city.  The  clouds  made  bright  towers 
and  rounded  housetops,  and  beyond  the  sunset  city  lay  an 
orange-colored  bay  bounded  by  grey  mountains. 

A breeze  blew  the  hair  across  her  face,  gently,  caress- 
ingly. It  wakened  her  from  her  daydreams  of  the  western 
city.  It  was  a strange  wind.  It  smelled  of  lost  places,  as 
though  it  had  traveled  far.  It  was  not  a new,  fresh  breeze 
—but  one  full  of  mellowed  life  and  rich  fragrances. 

She  stretched  her  leg  out  against  the  stiff-bristled  Septem- 
ber grass.  Everything  was  the  same.  In  the  vegetable  patch 
the  corn  was  drying,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  path 
the  dahlias  were  full  bright  yellow  and  red  heads  against 
the  dark  green  leaves. 

“Norma,” — the  same  voice  was  calling  her. 

She  did  not  answer.  It  pleased  her  to  ignore  the  call. 

“Norma,”  less  whining  and  more  demanding  now. 

“Yes,  Mother  . . . yes.  Mother,”  came  out  on  a sigh. 

The  screen  door  banged  behind  her.  She  walked  in  the 
dark  shed  and  stepped  up  the  step  into  the  low-ceilinged 
kitchen.  Food-smeared  dishes  were  piled  on  the  cabinet 
waiting  to  be  washed.  The  dishpan  bottom  was  snowed 
with  soap  chips,  but  the  hot  water  still  bubbled  in  the 
pot  on  the  stove. 

Her  mother  leaned  against  the  back  of  the  wooden  chair. 


She  was  neither  fat  nor  thin — just  lumpy  like  a worn  out 
mattress. 

“Norma,”  First  her  voice  was  slow  and  quiet,  but  it 
rose  to  a sharp  pointed  A — songlike. 

“Norma,  what  did  you  talk  so  long  to  the  paper  col- 
lector about?”  Still  like  a song,  rising  on  the  last  words. 
“What  did  you  talk  about?  When  you  going  to  wash  the 
dishes?  The  water’s  hot,  ain’t  it?” 

Her  hair  was  done  in  a dull  knot  on  the  back  of  her  neck. 
Short  pieces  hung  loose  over  her  eyes.  A limp  dish  towel 
was  flung  across  her  rounded  shoulder  and  hung  flat  against 
her  body. 

“Norma?” 

For  years,  for  fifteen  years,  always  Norma,  Norma  until 
she  hated  the  name,  hated  the  voice  that  called  it.  Always 
questions,  never  answers,  never  conversation — only  endless 
questions  strung  out  one  behind  the  other  like  the  beads 
of  a rosary.  The  days  her  mother  spent  in  bed  were  worse. 
It  was,  “Norma,  fix  my  pillows.  Get  my  pills.  I’m  hot, 
Norma,  open  the  window.”  The  little  songlike  whine,  the 
down  and  up  swing  of  the  round  tones  of  her  voice. 

If  for  one  short  hour  she  could  get  away  from  her  mother, 
Norma  prayed.  Just  one  quiet  hour. 

Her  father  died  when  she  was  in  the  seventh  grade.  That 
was  the  last  year  she  went  to  school.  She  was  twenty-eight 
now.  At  first  it  had  not  been  hard.  She  thought  soon  her 
mother  would  adjust  herself.  But  she  did  not.  For  fifteen 
years  Norma  rarely  left  the  house.  When  she  used  to  ask 
if  she  might  go  to  church  or  even  for  a walk  her  mother 
moaned,  “I  just  can’t  stand  it  here  by  myself,  Norma  . . .” 
It  was  easier  not  to  go:  not  to  ask. 

She  began  washing  the  dishes.  It  was  a comfortable 
feeling  to  put  her  hands  into  the  hot  sudsy  water  and  feel 
the  clean  plates  slide  from  her  hands  into  the  draining 
tray.  She  always  lingered  over  dish  washing  because  it 
seemed  to  shut  the  ugly  kitchen  and  the  closed  house  out 
of  her  mind. 

When  she  had  finished,  she  hung  her  apron  on  the  hook 
by  the  back  staircase;  and  then  went  up  the  narrow  stairs, 
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so  narrow  they  were  that  she  had  to  put  her  foot  on  them 
one  by  one  at  an  angle  to  keep  from  sliding  back. 

“Norma?” 

“Yes,  Mother?” 

“Will  you  fix  me  something  to  make  me  sleep?  I’ve  got 
my  pain.  I don’t  see  why  you  must  make  such  a noise  with 
so  few  dishes,  Norma.  It’s  not  as  if  there  were  a whole 
family  of  us  . . 

She  went  on  talking,  and  Norma  went  back  down  the 
stairs  for  the  sleeping  draught.  She  warmed  over  the  coffee 
that  had  been  left  from  dinner  and  poured  the  medicine  in. 
She  let  it  run  from  the  bottle  until  it  was  emptied.  Then  she 
took  the  cup  in  to  her  mother. 

“Norma,  you  didn’t  bring  me  a napkin.” 

“I  forgot,  Mother.”  When  Norma  brought  the  napkin 
back  her  mother  had  straightened  herself  out  in  bed. 
“Aren’t  you  going  to  take  your  medicine  while  the  coffee’s 
warm?” 

Her  mother’s  eyes  seemed  to  light  up  for  a minute  like 
a wary  animal’s.  But  her  answer  came  in  the  familiar  tone. 

“The  coffee’ll  stay  warm  awhile.  Put  out  the  light  when 
you  go  will  you,  Norma?”  Norma  felt  for  the  light  switch, 
not  looking.  The  wallpaper  was  rough  and  dull  even  to 
her  fingertips.  She  touched  the  switch  and  the  room  was 
dark. 

She  woke  with  her  mother  pulling  at  her  bed  clothes, 
sticking  a sharp  finger  at  her  face,  and  screaming  at  men 
in  uniform  who  stood  around  her  bed,  “She  tried  to  kill 


me,  she  tried  to  kill  me.  You  saw  the  coffee,  you  saw  the 
coffee.” 

“You  must  not  excite  yourself  so  much,  Mrs.  Prince,” 
one  of  them  said. 

“Miss  Prince,”  he  turned  to  Norma,  “will  you  please 
dress  yourself.  When  you  are  ready,  come  to  the  door. 
I’ll  wait  to  take  you  down.” 

here  was  a trial.  She  told  the  court  she  had  emptied 
the  medicine  into  her  mother’s  coffee.  The  judge  passed 
the  sentence,  and  she  was  sent  to  prison. 

Prison — to  her  it  was  freedom.  No  one  ever  called  her 
Norma.  She  worked  with  other  girls  in  the  laundry,  sweat- 
ing over  filthy  uniforms  and  underwear  until  she  was  too 
tired  to  feel  weariness.  In  the  morning  if  she  waked  early 
she  heard  the  birds  and  saw  the  pink  sky  before  the  sun 
rose.  In  the  evenings  after  supper  she  could  lie  out  on  her 
cot  and  listen  to  the  night  sounds  . . . the  crickets,  dogs 
barking,  the  whir  of  cars  on  the  highway  beyond  the  yard. 
But  she  never  heard  her  name. 

The  fly  came  back  to  the  bridge  of  her  nose.  Its  tickling 
feet  roused  her  from  her  dreamful  sleep.  The  sun  was  set. 
The  evening  star  was  bright  in  a low  edge  of  the  sky. 
Looking  out  the  small  window,  Norma  smiled  at  it  and 
whispered  a quiet  greeting.  She  turned  away  from  the 
window,  and  began  undoing  the  metal  buttons  of  her 
uniform,  getting  ready  for  bed. 


CHiqkh 


Eternal  stillness,  no  sound  of  bees, 

The  whirl  of  wings  among  the  leaves, 

No  climbing  rose  shaking  its  head, 

Splashing  the  arbor  with  petals  so  red. 

No  honey  to  tempt  the  thirsty  bees. 

A choking  silence  like  a strange  disease 
Prevails  and  then,  as  if  to  ease 
The  darksome  night,  rises  ahead 
A silver  moon,  comforting,  in  its  sable  bed. 

Gloom  fades  away.  Light  spreads  on  high  to  please 
Eternal  stillness. 

JAY  ANDREAE 
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Everybody  knew  she  had  everything  a girl  could  want. 
That  s why  they  were  so  puzzled  when  they  found  out. 


BY  ALICE  KAHLER 


nce  there  was  a girl  who  was  somebody  and  who  had 
everything.  At  least,  everybody  said  she  was  somebody  and 
had  everything.  But  this  girl  was  a fool.  She  must  have 
been  a fool  because  all  the  time  she  went  around  looking 
for  something,  and  thinking,  I am  nobody,  I have  nothing. 

She  was  looking  for  something  but  she  knew  she  would 
never  find  it.  Maybe  because  she  didn’t  know  what  she 
wanted  to  find.  Maybe  because  what  she  wanted  to  find 
wasn’t  anywhere.  Maybe  because  she  already  had  it  and 
didn’t  know  it.  That’s  the  trouble,  she  thought.  I don’t 
know.  Nobody  knows.  Everybody  just  wanders  around  not 
knowing,  doing  his  work  in  the  daytime,  and  then  killing 
time  after  his  work  is  through,  sleeping  and  eating  and 
drinking  and  talking  and  laughing  and  crying,  doing  cruel 
things  and  doing  wonderful  things  and  doing  ordinary 
things.  But  never  knowing.  Nobody  knows  what  it  is 
but  some  people  don’t  know  they  don’t  know  so  they’re 
happy.  The  other  people  know  they  don’t  know,  so  they 
go  out  and  drive  ninety  miles  an  hour  or  get  drunk  or  stay 
up  all  night  listening  to  the  hottest  music  they  can  find 
or  say  they’re  atheists  or  write  a symphony  or  start  a war 
or  go  crazy.  It’s  a defiance.  Against  whatever  it  is  they 
can’t  get  at.  They  think  maybe  it  will  help  but  the  truth 
is  nothing  will  help  because  here  you  are  and  there  it  is, 
off  somewhere  where  nobody  can  reach  it,  maybe  in  the 
sky  or  in  some  song  or  in  the  waves  or  a distant  ocean — 
somewhere.  Or  nowhere. 

It’s  being  locked  up  behind  bars  you  can’t  break.  It’s 
looking  in  jewelry  windows  on  Fifth  Avenue  when  you’re 
broke.  It’s  rain  on  the  window  pane.  It’s  being  on  a desert 
island  by  yourself  and  wanting  a cigaret. 

And  then  she  thought,  why  am  I thinking  like  this 
because  I’m  not  crazy.  I could  be,  of  course,  but  nobody 
has  ever  noticed  it  so  it  doesn’t  matter  if  I am.  How  do 
you  tell  when  you’re  crazy?  Probably  the  trouble  with  the 
world  is  that  nobody  is  crazy  the  right  way.  Everybody 
is  crazy  and  everybody  is  a fool  but  not  the  right  way. 
Just  a lot  of  bewildered  little  people  running  around  in 


their  petty  cycles  and  nobody  knows  where  he’s  going  or 
where  anything  is  going  and  for  all  I know,  maybe  nobody 
cares.  Like  the  war,  for  instance.  Maybe  nobody  cares 
really.  Maybe  not  enough  people  care  about  it  enough.  And 
if  you  don’t  care  about  something  enough,  there’s  no  use 
caring  at  all.  Maybe  there’s  no  use  caring  about  anything 
or  believing  in  anything  or  trusting  in  anything.  Maybe 
that’s  what  it  is  I can’t  find — something  that  matters. 
Because  nothing  matters  and  everything  matters  depending 
on  different  things  but  you  never  can  be  sure  because 
everything  different  is  the  same  and  everything  the  same 
is  different.  It’s  queer,  she  thought.  How  queer.  It’s  the 
damnedest  thing  I ever  heard. 

Well,  she  thought,  I wish  I knew  what  I’m  looking  for. 
I must  try  to  analyze  myself.  It  isn’t  fame  or  money  because 
I have  some.  I don’t  have  too  much  but  I wouldn’t  want 
any  more.  If  I did,  I could  get  it.  It  isn’t  friendship  or 
love  because  I have  some  friends  and  a few  people  love  me. 
I wouldn’t  want  any  more  people  loving  me  because  when 
they  love  you  they  weigh  you  down  and  get  in  the  way  of 
your  freedom.  Maybe  it’s  freedom  I want — to  be  free  from 
everything  that  hangs  on  and  to  always  do  what  I want. 
That  would  be  nice.  But  that’s  really  not  it.  That  comes 
closest  but  that  isn’t  it. 

Well,  okay,  she  thought,  what  is  it  then?  What’s  left 
if  it  isn’t  fame  or  money  or  friendship  or  love  or  freedom? 
There’s  nothing  left.  Or  there’s  something  left  but  I can’t 
find  it.  I always  knew  I couldn’t.  No  matter  what  I do. 
I’ll  never  know. 

So  this  girl  got  a gun  and  decided  she  might  as  well 
kill  herself.  There  really  wasn’t  any  reason  except  that  she 
didn’t  want  to  be  like  the  rest  of  the  bewildered  little 
people  she  saw  scurrying  around,  always  busy  like  ants, 
always  feeling  important,  but  always  not  knowing.  Never 
knowing  what  it  was.  So  one  day  she  did  kill  herself  and 
everybody  said,  How  silly,  why  did  she  do  it  because  she 
was  somebody  and  she  had  everything.  They  still  thought 
that  about  her.  Even  after  she  was  dead. 
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the  engine  grumbled  once  or  twice  and  then  roared  mightily 
at  the  back  of  the  bus,  and  then  the  Greyhound  moved. 

It  was  dusk,  and  the  dust  in  the  air  made  the  last  light 
of  the  day  seem  a dirty  brownish  pink.  The  Greyhound 
moved  with  gathering  momentum  down  the  street,  a 
mingled  snort  of  blue  smoke  and  brown  dust  behind  it, 
and  then  it  was  growing  small  on  the  open  highway,  its 
twin  tail  lights  melting  into  the  pressing  darkness. 

Damn  them  all,  he  was  glad  they  were  gone.  The  man 
from  behind  the  counter  wiped  his  hands  again  on  his 
apron  and  went  back  into  the  restaurant.  The  waitress  was 
clearing  off  the  tables,  and  he  walked  back  into  the  kitchen 
without  speaking  to  her. 

He  had  eaten  dinner  earlier,  but  he  was  still  hungry.  He 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  looking  around.  It  was 


growing  dark,  but  he  did  not  turn  on  the  light. 

Suddenly  he  grinned. 

“I’ll  be  durned,”  he  said.  “That  guy  could  have  had  his 
peach  pie  after  all.” 

He  put  the  uncut  pie  on  the  table  and  poured  himself 
a glass  of  milk.  He  cut  himself  a double  slice  of  the  peach 
pie  with  a broad  knife.  He  was  glad  he  hadn’t  known  about 
the  peach  pie.  Even  though  he  didn’t  like  apple  pie  much 
himself  he  was  glad  the  little  guy  from  New  York  with 
the  round  face  had  had  to  eat  apple  pie. 

He  lifted  the  broad  slice  of  pie  in  his  hand  and  took  a 
large  bite.  Then  he  drank  a long  swallow  of  milk  and  sat 
back  in  the  chair.  The  window  was  open;  outside  it  was 
dusk,  and  when  the  hot,  heavy  air  moved  it  brought  fine 
dust  through  the  window  into  the  kitchen. 
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When  the  phantom  dark  slips  across  the  sky  to  plunder  the 
sunset  flare, 

When  the  fireflies  caper  at  hide-and-seek  in  the  cavernous 
vesper  air, 

When  the  sun  is  drowned  and  the  world  is  dead  and  nobody 
left  but  me, 

A crescent  moon  in  a crescent  sky,  and  the  rollicking, 
careless  sea; 

When  the  wind  rides  low  on  the  languid  foam  like  the 
rustle  of  nervous  skirts, 

When  the  seething  surf  with  a maiden  star  and  a jealous 
moonbeam  flirts, 

When  the  sky  holds  hands  with  the  laughing  tide,  and  the 
voice  and  the  echo  meet, 

When  the  ledge  stoops  down  to  the  water’s  side,  and  the 
billows  lick  its  feet; 

When  a voice  as  still  as  a yearning  heart  in  the  sigh  of 
the  ocean  calls, 

When  a hand,  more  real  than  the  writhing  lights  and 
shadows,  about  me  falls, 

When  a lonely  heart  and  the  lonely  waves  run  wild  and 
far  and  free, 

Let  me  stand  alone  with  a dream,  the  night,  and  the 
sky-encompassed  sea. 

CECIL  R.  MARTIN 
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~Meel  ike  Orowd  at  ike 

CACTUS  ROOM 

JOE  BURKO'S  CORRAL 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MARYLAND 


COLLEGE  PARK  SHOE  REPAIRING 

Ben  Niefeld,  Prop. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SHOES, 

\ 

OVERSHOES,  AND  ARCTICS 


Let  us  show  you  our  complete  line  of  goods 


Best  Materials — Skilled  Work 


l 0 

V 


Chaney’s  Garage 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

BERWYN  268 


General  Repair  Work  Gasoline 

Accessories  Oils 

Atlas  Tires — Atlas  Batteries 


The 

Prince  Georges  Bank 
and  Trust  Company 

solicits  your  account 

Conveniently  located  in 

Mt.  Rainier,  Md.,  and  Hyattsville,  Md. 

T.  Howard  Duckett,  President 


Ode  'Oo  Q)ark 


arKness 


I sit  in  sepulcheral  blackness 
Cursing  the  stark  sterility  of  the  land, 

Its  utter,  barren  nakedness. 

Ten  thousand  vultures  fly  overhead; 

The  sky  and  the  earth  are  filled  with  the 
drumming  of  their  wings. 

They  are  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  land — 

In  its  plains  unending. 

The  sun  is  a ball  of  copper 

Hung  in  the  burning  sky  by  a forgotten  chain. 

Unseeing,  silent,  oblivious  to  the  waste  below. 

The  vultures  fly  fast — but  the  sun  flies  faster, 
Engulfing  them,  overtaking  them,  sailing  effort- 
lessly west,  * 

Leaving  growing  shadows  behind  it — 

Long  shadows  and  growing  darkness  across  the 
plains 

And  night  unending. 

Oh,  God!  I cry,  what  is  this  desolation? 

What  monstrous  thing  has  come  across  the  land- 
And  left.  What  abomination,  lost  forgotten? — 

There  is  no  answer,  no  echo,  nothing. 

There  is  silence  and  vast  plains  filled  with  silence. 
There  is  emptiness  and  nothing.  The  vultures 
are  gone. 

The  sun  has  beat  them  into  the  west. 

Darkness  is  coming,  slowly,  completely. 

I cry  out  and  there  is  no  answer  from  all  the  land. 
I sit  in  the  shadows  and  wait  for  the  unending 
night. 

Bar  Allan  Young 
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FOOTBALL  PROGRAMS 

South  & Lombard  Streets 
Baltimore 


Boh  was  handsome.  Boh  was  tall. 
Bestowed  with  Nature’s  favors. 
But  here’s  his  sweetest  point  of  all — 
lie  always  had  Life  Savers. 


MORAL: 


Everybody’s  breath  offends  now 
and  (hen.  Lei  Life  Savers  sweet- 
en and  frenlien  your  breath  after 
eating,  drinking,  or  smoking. 


^ngmuPmieo. 

4-N  Water  St  Baltimore,  Md. 

LExincjton  ^UQU 


Artists  - Engravers 

Color  Plates  - Halftones 
and  Zinc  Etchings 


A 
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Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Box  of  Lifesavers 

Now  your  pot  wisecracks  can  gel  you  more  than  a 
grin.  Here’s  a prize  contest  where  your  funny  bone 
can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth. 

Send  us  your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive 
cellophane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver 
flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  besl  joke  submitted 
each  month  by  one  of  the  students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  b\  the  editors  of  this 
publication  and  the  right  to  publish  any  joke  sub- 
mitted is  reserved.  All  Editor's  decisions  are  final. 

How  about  that  wisecrack  you  like  to  pull?  Win 
a sweet  prize  with  it . 

fills  MONTH’S  \\  INNER: 

LLOYD  VAILE 

She — John  dear,  1 wouldn’t  let  any- 
one else  kiss  me  like  this. 

I le  IVI  \ name  isn’t  John. 
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MARJORIE  WOODWORTH 

Chesterfield’s  Girl  of  the  Month 
in  the  Hal  Roach  hit 
''All-American  Co-ed" 
a United  Artists  Release 


lass  around  the  Chesterfields  and 
it’s  pleasure  time  for  everybody  . . . smoking 
pleasure  that  only  the  right  combination  of 
the  world’s  best  cigarette  tobaccos  can  give  you. 

Chesterfields  make  good  friends  . . . they’re 
milder,  definitely  better-tasting  and  cooler-smok- 
ing. Everybody  who  smokes  them  likes  them. 


Copyright  1941,  LtGGETT  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


